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ments of the Survey Area. The late H. O. Beckit, writing in 1928,
described the district round Oxford as *a surviving fragment of an
England of the past' and claimed that it had "retained more of the
character of the England anterior to the Industrial Revolution than
the regions adjoining',1 while F. W. Maitland in his Domesday 'Book
and Beyond (ityi) selected the district lying south-east of Wallingford
and as far as the Chilterns as the land that was still most typical of
the nucleated villages established by Germanic settlers in England.
Much of Maitland's region lies outside the Survey Area, but condi-
tions within it are similar.
The village settlements are scattered fairly evenly over the whole
Area, each one being rarely more than a mile or two away from its
neighbour. In spite of the fact that many of the villages are going
through a period of rapid change, as they become satellites of the
growing city of Oxford, there are still a large number of settlements
which have seen little change or growth for several hundred years.2
Several types of site may be distinguished, each type depending
largely on the question of the water-supply. It will be noticed that
there is very little settlement actually on the banks of the Thames
itself. The only villages built on alluvium are Water Eaton and
Hampton Poyle in the Cherwell valley.
Many villages are found on the gravel terraces that rise just above
the alluvial plain, and are, therefore, out of the reach of the floods.
These gravels support a large rural population as well as the prin-
cipal towns of the Area. The following villages are all built on patches
of river gravel above the alluvial valley of the Thames: Standlake,
Northmoor, Stanton Harcourt, Eynsham, Cassington, Yarnton,
Binsey, South Hinksey, Radley, Sutton Courtenay, and Appleford.
Church Handborough and Long Handborough are on the gravel of
the fourth terrace above the Evenlode valley. Kidlington and
Marston churches are built on small patches of gravel above the
Cherwell. Waterperry, Drayton St. Leonard, a part of Stadhampton,
and Dorchester have similar gravel sites in the valley of the Thame.
The largest of all these places are those which command the junction
of a tributary valley with the main stream. Oxford and Abingdon
1  H. O. Beckit, Great Britain. Essays in Regional Geography, A. G. Ogilvie (ed.) (1928),
p. 142.
2  The following references will be found useful on this subject: J. J. Walker (ed.),
The Natural History of the Oxford District (1926), pp. 29-30; H. O. Beckit on 'Modern
Settlement*; K. S. Sandford, 'Notes on the Situations of Settlements in the country
around Oxford with rektion to Water Supply', Transactions of the South-Eastern Union of
Scienfife Societies (1936), pp. 77-8; J. Stephenson, The Land of Britain, Part 78, Berkshire
(1936), pp. 69-76, on 'The Distribution of Settlements and Population'.